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THE  NEW  ZION  NATIONAL  PARK 

RAINBOW  OF  THE  DESERT 

Its  Relation  to  the  Grand  Canyon;   also   the    Relation    of   both, 

and  of  Bryce  Canyon,  to  the  brilliantly  colored 

Plateau  Country  of  Southern  Utah. 


REPORT  BY  ROBERT  STERLING  YARD,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


WITH  the  creation  of  the  Zion  National  Park  on  November  19, 
1919,  there  entered  into  our  national  park  system  a  reserva- 
tion as  remarka))le,  as  brilliantly  beautiful,  and  as  highly  differenti- 
ated from  all  others  as  any  of  the  distinguished  group.  It  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty  s(piare  miles  of  the  painted  terrace  country  of 
southern  Utah,  surrounding  from  its  source  a  shallow  river  whose 
carved  and  fretted  and  monumented  canyon  lies  lietween  sandstone 
walls  which  rise  two  thousand  feet  in  gorgeous  mottled  reds  sur- 
mounted by  a  thousand  feet  in  marble-white.  This  canyon,  winding 
like  a  snake,  abounding  in  enormous  peaks  and  domes,  and  glowing 
like  a  Roman  sash,  Is  one  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  which  even 
America  has  to  offer. 

It  is  in  Utah  about  sixt}'  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  of  the  north 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  b}* 


road.  It  is  reached  hy  rail  from  Halt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles  by 
the  Salt  Laiie  Route  to  Lnud,  thence  by  motor  stage  an  even  hundred 
scenic  miles,  the  last  fifty  of  which  approach  and  ascend  the  Valley 
of  the  Virgin,  there  brilliajit  with  most  of  the  reds  and  yellows  of  the 
palette.  It  is  reached  by  motor  from  Salt  Lake  City  over  a  fair  road 
of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles.  By  both  routes,  the  spectacle  of 
the  immediate  appi'oach  is  identical. 

The  national  park  reservation  is  roughly  quadrangular.  It  lies  in 
the  famous  glorified  country  of  the  terraced  plateaus,  which  drop  in 
"Cyclopean  steps,"  as  Powell  puts  it.  from  the  great  plateau  below 
tho  Rocky  Mountains  do^ni  to  the  north  rim  of  the  (Iraiul  Canyon,  a 
series  of  tremendous  cliffs  of  many-colored  sandstone,  shale  and  inter 
mediate  limestone.  The  park's  principal  surface  stratum  is  the  AVhite 
Cliff,  which  overlies  the  Vermilion  Cliff;  inio  which  its  tumbled  val- 
leys frecpiently  break.  Its  principal  feature,  and  the  only  one  yet  fa- 
miliar to  tourists,  is  the  canyon  of  Little  Zion,  which  carries  the  waters 
of  the  Mukuntuweap  River,  or  the  North  Fork  of  the  Virgin  as  the 
common  maps  have  it,  from  their  sources  nearly  to  their  confluence 
with  the  Parunuweap,  where  the  Virgin  River  begins. 

The  MukuntuAveap,  beginning  as  a  brook  on  top  of  the  White  Cliff', 
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and  within  the  pai'k  houiHlaries,  cuts  uradually  down  three  tiionsand 
feet  thnnio-h  sandstone  to  the  level  of  Zion  Canyon  floor.  This  part 
of  the  course  is  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  and  is  seen  only  by  adventurers 
\villiiii>-  to  risk  the  uneeitainty  of  changin*!-  ({uicksand  bottoms;  there 
are  places  which  horses  have  to  swim.  The  canyon  here  is  extremely 
narrow ;  the  stream  for  the  most  part  washes  both  perpendicular  walls. 
But  where  springs  enter  there  are  recesses  '•reen  with  tender  growths, 
in  several  of  which  early  last  summer,  Walter  Ruesch,  the  custodian, 
found  does  and  fawns.  Safe  birth  chandlers  and  nurseries,  these,  for 
the  wild  life  of  the  park. 

Wlien  the  stream  was  cutting  this  vertical  chute,  in  many  places  it 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  leaving  bulging  overhangs  which,  in  places, 
shut  out  the  sky  from  the  traveller  of  this  wet  trail. 

I.^pon  reaching  the  floor  level  of  the  main  canyon,  the  walls  rapidly 
widen  and  the  great  spectacle  of  Zion  begins. 

For  three  milCvS  or  more  the  broadening  canyon  pursues  a  sinuous 
course,  amphitheater  following  amphitheater  of  indescribable  richness 
of  contour,  decoration  and  color,  passages  usually  entering  on  one  side 
and  leaving  on  the  other.  Then,  broadening  still  further,  it  opens  into 
five  or  six  miles  of  more  spacious  valley,  whose  walls,  glowing  with 
tints  which  range  from  the  gleaming  white  of  the  upper  cliff  through 
all  possible  reds  from  fresh  blood  color  to  almost  black,  break  at  the 
sides  into  immense  courts  and  alcoves,  between  which  and  sometimes 
back  of  which  rise  towering  white-topped  peaks,  altars,  truncated 
cones  and  temples,  gorgeous  and  beautiful  beyond  words. 

Then,  where  peak  and  cliff  end,  it  ends  spectacularly  with  the  Tem- 
ples of  the  Virgin. 

The  History  of  the  Ages 

Zion  National  Park,  even  more  than  others,  makes  two  principal  ap- 
peals, that  to  the  universal  delight  in  extraordinary  beauty  of  color 
and  form,  and  that  to  the  intelligence  of  the  student  of  earth's  history. 
But  it  is  the  student,  the  man  or  woman  or  youth  who  wants  to  com- 
prehend the  signifieance  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  who  will  get  the 
profounder  pleasure  from  this  entrancing  spectacle,  for,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  one  may  see  so 
easily  so  much  of  the  record  of  the  earth 's  history. 

Ten  thousand  feet  of  sandstone  strata,  visible  from  the  approaching 
road  and  in  Zion  Canyon  itself,  represent  many  millions  of  years  of 
progress  in  the  making  of  this  part  of  the  earth's  skin.  These  strata, 
each  differently  colored  and  identifiable  by  peculiarities  which  it  is 
not  difficult  for  the  layman  to  distinguish,  originallv  were  laid  down 


in  sea  or  lake  as  sands  and  limestone,  or  heaped  up  by  winds  blowing 
across  red  and  white  deserts.  Some  of  them  contain  shells  of  creatures 
which  crawled  upon  sea  bottoms,  others,  petrified  trees  and  bones  of 
animals  which  suggest  unfamiliar  prehistoric  landscapes. 

But  a  far  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  region  when  we  consider 
it,  as  we  should  consider  it,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Canyon,  tor 
all  these  terraces  are  merely  the  eroded  steps  leading  down  to  that  stu- 
pendous outlet ;  it  was  chieflv  through  the  Grand  Canyon  that  their 
lost  sands  swept  down  to  the  sea.  Once  these  same  vivid  strata  overlay 
the  Grand  Canyon  country,  many  thousands  of  feet  above  its  present 
level;  the  same  limestone  stratum  which  forms  the  Grand  Canyon's 
rim  today  is  travelled  by  the  road  leading  uji  into  Zion  Canyon,  mak- 
ing a  convenient  base  plane  for  our  thinking  and  our  seeing. 

So,  considering  together,  as  we  should  consider  them,  the  rocks  dis- 
closed from  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  top  of  the  Pink 
Cliff,  the  highest  of  all,  we  have  a  picture  of  geologic  history  done  in 
gorgeous  colors  which  reaches  from  dim  Archean  times  measurably  to 
now;  which,  if  we  conceive  the  age  of  the  earth's  skin  as  a  hundred 
million  j'cars,  may  disclose  the  story  of  more  than  ninety  millions. 

A  library  of  the  Ages  in  vivid  bindings ! 

And  these  successive  strata  may  be  seen  and  identified,  if  you  will. 
from  the  seat  of  an  automobile ! 

To  many  the  hints  here  given  Avill  suffice.  But  some  will  want  an 
orderl,y  statement  of  this  amazing  sequence,  and  will  not  find  it  in  the 
books.  For  these  I  have  compiled  a  table  of  the  series  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  top  of  the  Pink  Cliff.  Tt  follows  the 
close  of  this  paper. 

The  Coming  op  the  Mormons 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Virgin  Kivei',  after  emerging  froiu  the 
plateau,  swings  south  and  skirts  the  Hurricane  Cliff'  to  empty  into  the 
Colorado  River  below  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  a  broad  ribbon  of  vei'- 
dure  in  tlie  desolation  of  a  desert.  About  1858  Mormons  entered  the 
country  from  the  north,  diverted  river  waters  for  irrigation,  aiui, 
from  the  Gates  of  Zion  down,  raised  rich  crops  of  nuuiy  kinds. 

These  Mormon  ranches  and  settlements,  which  presently  dotted 
much  of  far  southern  Utah,  became  known  collectively  as  Dixie,  and 
are  so  spoken  of  throughout  Utah  still. 

1j)  18f)l  Brigham  Young  visited  the  region,  reconuuendcd  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton,  which  was  done  for  many  years,  and  visited  the  canyon, 
which  he  named  Little  Zion.  "No  wonder,"  wrote  Captain  C.  E.  But- 
ton, the  celebrated  geologist  who  studied  it  in  the  seventies,  "No  won- 
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del"  the  fierce  Monnon  zealot  who  named  it  was  reminded  of  the  Great 
Zion  on  which  liis  l'er\ent  thoutilits  were  l)ent,  of  'houses  not  built  with 
liands,  eternal  in  the  lu^avens.'  "'  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  Brig-- 
hani  Young"  so  called  it  because  he  saw  in  it  a  fortress  in  the  event  of 
persecution  driving-  the  iNIormons  from  their  Zion  at  what  is  now  Salt 
Lake  City,  but  I  have  found  no  autliority  for  the  statement. 

Monnon  villages,  now  picturesque  in  age,  through  which  the 
traveller  of  today  passes  on  his  way  to  the  national  park,  sprang  up 
along  the  river  to  and  well  within  the  canyon ;  a  fine  Mormon  peach 
orchard  above  the  Wylie  Camp  is  now  one  of  the  possessions  of  the 
nation.  Until  the  coming  of  the  tourist  these  deeply  religious  people 
of  the  Virgin  Valley  lived  simple  and  remote  lives.  Many  of  them  yet 
have  never  seen  a  railroad. 

The  Coming  of  the  Cteologists 

The  coming  of  the  geologists  was  the  second  stage  in  Zion 's  history. 
Major  Powell  explored  tlie  country  rapidly  in  the  fall  of  1870.  He 
ascended  the  Parunuweap  to  its  source  and  returned.  Under  date  of 
September  12,  1870,  he  notes : 

"Our  course  for  the  last  two  days,  through  the  Parunuweap  Can- 
yon, was  directly  to  the  w^est.  Another  stream  comes  down  from  the 
north  and  unites  just  here  at  Schunesburg  with  the  main  branch  of 
the  Rio  Virgin.  We  determined  to  spend  a  day  in  the  exploration  of 
this  stream.  The  Indians  call  the  canyon  through  wdiich  it  runs  Mu- 
kuntuweap  oi-  Straight  Canyon.  Entering  this  we  have  to  wade  up 
stream ;  often  the  water  fills  the  entire  channel,  and,  although  we 
travel  many  miles,  we  find  no  flood  plains,  talus  or  broken  piles  of 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  The  Avails  have  smooth,  plain  faces  and 
are  everywhere  very  regular  and  vertical  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
where  they  seem  to  break  in  shelving  slopes  to  higher  altitudes ;  and 
everywhere,  as  we  go  along,  we  find  springs  bursting  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  and,  passing  these,  the  river  above  becomes  steadily 
oinallcr;  the  great  "hody  oi'  water  wliicli  runs  below  bursts  out  from 
beneatli  this  great  load  of  red  sandstone.  As  we  go  up  the  canyon,  it 
comes  to  be  but  a  creek,  Ihen  a  brook." 

Tt  is  noticealili'  thai  Powell  made  no  mention  of  the  gorgeous  can- 
von  he  j)assc(l  thi-ongh  on  his  way  to  tlie  Nari-ows,  which  he  descrilu's, 
and  only  a  passing  i-eference  to  the  coloring. 

Sevei-al  years  later,  ( 'aplain  Dutton  studied  it  as  a  part  of  a  geologi- 
cal whole  and  described  it  in  his  "Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon District,''  a  classic  of  inspired  description  as  well  as  scholarly 
insight  which,  long  out  of  piint,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
would  do  well  to  give  to  the  world  in  a  new,  annotated  edition. 


From  that  time  on  Little  Zion  lay  for  years  in  the  obscurit\-  of  isola- 
tion. Captain  Dutton  had  done  liis  work  so  well  that  for  yeai's  cxploi-- 
ing  geoloo'ists  passed  on  to  other  tields.  It  still  remained  unknown  to 
the  people  after  President  Taft  set  it  apart  nnd(M'  the  Antirpiities  Aet, 
in  1909,  as  the  Mnknntnwoap  National  IVIonnment.  It  was  not  until 
191;")  that  the  tales  of  travellers  coneorninfr  its  scenic  splendors  sent 
tourist  agencies  to  investigate  its  (piality  as  a  lure  for  increased  travel. 

Following  reports  from  these  sources,  Horace  M.  Albright,  then  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  made  a  rapid  inspec- 
tion and  I'eturned  an  enthusiast.  In  1917  the  National  Park  Service 
defined  larger  boundaries,  and  President  Wilson  changed  the  name  to 
the  Zion  National  Monument.  Willis  T.  Lee  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  visited  the  region  and  prepared  a  geological  account  of 
it  which  the  National  Park  Service  will  issue  next  spring. 

Meantime  Senator  Keed  Smoot  of  Utah,  who  had  become  greatly 
interested,  secured  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  with  which  an  auto- 
mobile 7'oad  was  built  as  far  up  the  canyon  as  the  AV'ylie  Camp. 

The  Approach  Through  Gorgeous  Scenery 

The  traveller  of  today  will  see  little  of  the  new  national  park  ex- 
cept the  wonderful  canyon.  At  this  writing  there  is  an  unfinished 
trail  to  the  rim  of  the  east  side.  There  is  no  trail  to  the  west  rim  from 
the  canyon,  and  the  walls  are  unclimbable.  The  strange  and  fascinat- 
ing region  above  the  rim,  then,  is  unattainable  except  by  cattle  trails 
from  the  north  and  west.  Douglas  White  took  an  automobile  to  the 
top  of  the  rim  a  few  yeai*s  ago  to  prove  that  it  could  be  done,  but  he 
approached  it  by  a  painfully  devious  course  from  the  north. 

But  the  Zion  exhibit  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  canyon.     It  be- 
gins sixty-five  miles  before  the  national  park  line  is  reached,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  dissociate  the  actual  reservation  from  the  great  spectacle 
of  the  plateaus  of  which  it  is  a  single  exhibit. 
•    The  story  really  begins  at  Cedar  City. 

The  visitor  has  left  the  train  at  Lund  and  has  come  thirty-five  miles 
across  the  desert,  a  somewhat  drear}^  motor  ride  v/hich  soon,  let  ns 
hope,  will  be  covered  by  rail  in  continuous  sleepers  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Los  Angeles.  He  has  climbed  the  shores  of  prehistoric  Lake 
Bonneville  and  has  watched  highlands  ahead  which  are  the  foothills  of 
the  great  plateaus.  He  has  had  distant  glimpses  of  the  Pink  Cliff,  the 
loftiest  of  all,  and  has  seen  toward  the  south  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
famous  Hurricane  Cliff,  the  western  border  of  the  tremendous  fault 
which  sank  the  desert  thousands  of  feet ;  he  knows  that  far  beneath 
the  road  he  travels  lies  the  continuation  of  that  same  Pink  Cliff  which 
he  glimpses  before  him  against  the  sky. 
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Showing  tlie  beginning   of   a   siilf  canyon   carrying  a   stream   down   into   tlie   Mnkuntuweap 


At  Cedar  City,  a  bustling  town  almost  wholly  JMornion,  he  swino-s 
southward  parallel  with  the  Hurricane  Fault.  The  crumbled  high- 
lauds  on  his  left  are  penetrated  by  canyons  into  the  Colob  Plateau, 
one  at  least  of  whicli  leads  to  rich  coal  deposits  and  a  fine  natural 
bridge.  The  desert  on  his  right  is  dotted  with  arid  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  dead  volcanoes.  AVithin  a  few  miles  he  runs  into  a  conn- 
try  spotted  with  dull  black  lava  which  sometimes  rises  into  long  low 
mesas,  all  that  erosion  has  left  of  enormous  fields  of  volcanic  over- 
flow in  recent  geologic  times. 

Presently,  the  cliffs  on  the  left  I'ise  to  greatcM-  and  abru))!  heights. 
It  is  the  Hurricane  Cliff  in  full  expi-ession. 

There  is  progressive  interest  in  this  rapid  i"ide.  Far  ahead  the 
traveller  sights  a  glowing  red  desert,  from  whose  like  perhaps  pre- 
historic winds  swept  up  the  sands  which  i'or.ned  the  X'ei'uiliou  Clill'. 
and  near  it  dull  flats,  locally  known  as  I'm-ualory.  wiiei'e  rich  silver 
and  copper  de])osits  were  found  xcai's  ngo  for  ned  fi-om  solutions 
which  replaced  the  fibre  in  buried  prehistoric  fon-sts  afterward  bared 
by  erosion.  And  ])resently  he  enters  valleys  blooming  \\\\h  orchards 
and  crops,  along  which  are  si  rung  (piaint  IMormon  villages  each  with 
its  s(iuare  homely  1al)ernacle.     Passing  TotpuM'ville.  he  ascends  upon 
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the  Kaibab  limo.^toiie,  tlie  identical  stratum  from  wliieh  he  once 
looked  into  tlie  deptlis  of  tlie  (Ji'and  Canyon.  Now  he  h)oks  up  froiii 
it  at  ten  thousand  feet  of  eai'tli's  latei'  liistoi-y.  At  the  same  time  lie 
sees  ahead  the  entrance  of  a  broad  red  valley.  The  ^lory  of  the  Vir- 
gin Canyon  is  at  hand. 

From  this  time  on  the  i-ide  is  a  progressive  spectacle  of  sensations 
in  color  and  form.  A  lesser  valley,  bnt  broad  and  glowing,  enteini 
from  the  northwest.  This  carries  LaVerkin  Creek,  which  a  couple  of 
miles  below  joins  the  Virgin.  Crossing  this  and  the  intervening  hills, 
he  enters  at  last  the  great  valley  of  the  Virgin  and  swings  northward. 
The  spectacle  is  amazing  and  entrancing.  As  far  east  as  the  eye  can 
reach  are  converging  walls,  several  thousand  feet  high,  of  vivid  red. 
The  conformation  is  identical  everywhere.  From  the  rim  the  wall 
drops  perpendicularly  hundreds  of  feet,  then  spreads  into  broad  slop- 
ing buttresses  flounced  and  fluted  like  the  skirts  of  Grandmother's 
girlhood,  Ij'ing  alternately  in  strata  of  gray  and  yellowish  red.  Geolo- 
gists call  this  the  Moenkopi  formation,  by  which  name  it  may  be  identi- 
fied in  the  table  at  the  close  of  this  paper.  These  walls  are  topped  by 
conglomerate,  the  Shinarump  of  the  table,  a  stratum  which  elsewhere 
has  yielded  petrified  trunks  of  prehistoric  forest  trees. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  traveller  has  upon  his  left  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  national  park.  Several  miles  northward,  up  a  winding  brook, 
two  lofty  white  pyramids  gleam  theatrically  against  the  sky.  The 
name  Guardian  Angels  seems  appropriate,  though  what  they  guard  is 
iiot  apparent  unless  it  be  the  deep  canyon  between  them.  The  picture 
holds  the  eye.  It  is  one  of  strange  beauty,  a  prophecy  of  the  great 
canyon.  It  offers  the  first  glimpse  from  this  colorful  valley  of  the 
White  Cliff  which  will  figure  so  strikingly  in  the  spectacle  bej^ond. 

A  few  miles  further,  and  another  spectacle  provokes  a  shout  of  as- 
tonishment, for  the  vast  edifice  which  swings  into  view  ahead  upon 
the  left  of  the  road  suggests  nothing  seen  before  in  fact  or  dream.  It 
is  the  West  Temple  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Gates  of  Zion,  the  broad  up- 
lifted edifice  of  red  and  white  which  many  j^ears  ago  guided  Powell 
seventy  miles  across  the  desert  on  his  return  from  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  it  is  lost  again  to  view,  or  one  would  be  able 
to  give  little  attention  to  the  superbly  turretted  structures  which  pres- 
ently adorn  the  southeni  wall  of  the  valley,  or  to  the  interesting  many- 
colored  strata  through  which  the  road  ascends  to  the  Vermilion  Cliff 
at  the  Gates  of  Zion. 

No  one  will  better  the  description  of  the  approach  to  the  canyon 
from  the  forking  of  the  Virgin  River,  and  of  the  AVest  Temple,  which 
Button  wrote  in  1880  : 
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Di'TTON's  DESCRn^TION   OF  THE   WeST   Te'mPLE. 

"Across  the  canyon  and  i-atliei-  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
it  stands  the  central  and  connnandin«i-  object  of  the  picture,  the  West- 
ern Temple,  rising  4,000  feet  above  the  river.  Its  glorious  sunnnit  was 
the  object  we  liad  seen  an  hour  before,  and  now  the  matchless  ])eaut3' 
and  majesty  of  its  vast  mass  is  all  befoi-e  us.  Yet  it  is  only  the  cen- 
tral object  of  a  mi<>hty  throng  of  structures  wrought  up  to  the  same 
exalted  style  and  filling  up  the  entire  panorama.  Right  opposite  us 
are  the  two  principal  forks  of  the  Virgin,  the  Parunuweap  coming 
from  the  right  or  east,  and  the  Mukuntuweap,  or  Little  Zion  Valley, 
descending  toward  us  from  the  north.  The  Parunuweap  is  seen  emerg- 
ing on  the  extreme  right  through  a  stupendous  gateway  and  chasm  in 
the  Triassic  terrace  nearly  3,000  feet  in  depth.  The  further  wall  of 
this  canyon,  at  the  opening  of  the  gateway,  cpiickly  swings  noi-thwai-d 
at  right  angle  and  becomes  the  eastern  wall  of  Little  Zion  Valley.  As 
it  sweeps  down  the  Parunuweap,  it  breaks  into  great  pediments  cov- 
ered all  over  with  the  richest  carving.  The  effect  is  much  like  that 
which  the  architect  of  the  Milan  Cathedral  appears  to  have  designed, 
though  here  it  is  vividly  suggested  rather  than  fully  realized — as  an 
artist  painting  in  the  'broad  style'  suggests  many  things  without  actu- 
ally drawing  them.  The  su  iijituous,  bewildering,  mazy  effect  is  all 
there,  but  when  we  attempt  to  analyze  it  in  detail  it  eludes  us. 

"The  flank  of  the  wall  receding  up  the  Mukuntuweap  is  for  a  mile 
or  two  similarly  decorated,  but  soon  breaks  into  new  forms  much  more 
impressive  aiul  woiulorful.  A  row  of  towers  half  a  mile  high  is  (juar- 
ried  out  of  the  palisade  and  stands  well  advanced  from  its  face.  There 
is  an  eloquence  to  their  forms  which  stirs  the  imagination  with  sin- 
gular power,  and  kindles  in  the  mind  of  the  dullest  observer  a  glow- 
ing response.  Just  behind  them,  rising  a  thousand  feet  higher,  is  the 
Eastern  Temple,  crowned  with  a  cylindric  dome  of  white  saiulstone ; 
l)ut  since  it  is  in  many  respects  a  rejietition  of  the  nearer  Western 
Temple,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the  latter. 

"Directly  in  front  of  us  a  complex  group  of  white  towers,  spring- 
ing from  a  central  pile,  mounts  upward  to  the  clouds.  Out  of  their 
midst,  and  high  over  all,  rises  a  dome-like  mass  which  dominates  the 
entire  landscape.  It  is  almost  pure  white,  with  brilliant  streaks  ot 
carmine  descending  its  vertical  walls.  At  the  summit  it  is  truncated 
and  a  (lat  fablet  \y  laid  u]ion  the  top,  showing  its  edge  of  deep  red.  It 
is  iiripossible  to  liken  this  olijccl  to  any  familiar  shape,  for  it  resembles 
none.  Yet  its  shape  is  far  froju  being  indefinite;  on  the  contrary  it 
has  definiteness  and  individuality  which  extort  an  (>\cliniia1  ion  of  sur- 
prise when  first  beheld.     There  is  nn  Uiniie  proxided  for  such  an  object, 
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nor  is  it  worth  while  to  imciit  one.  ('<ill  it  <i  (htiiic;  not  hccaiisc  it  has 
the  oi'(liiiar\'  sluipc  ((f  such  a  st  i-iicturc,  Imt  because  it  perl'ofiiis  the 
functions  of  a  dome. 

"'IMie  towers  which  suiTound  it  are  of  inferior  uuiss  and  altitude, 
hut  each  of  tliein  is  a  study  of  fine  form  and  architectural  effect.  They 
ai'e  white  above  and  change  to  ricli  red  below.  Dome  and  towers  are 
planted  upon  a  substructure  no  less  admirable.  Its  plau  is  indefinite, 
but  its  profiles  are  perfectly  systematic.  A  curtain  wall  1400  feet  high 
descends  vertically  from  the  eaves  of  the  temples  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  steep  slope  of  ever-widening-  hase-eourses  leading  down  to  the  espla- 
nade below.  The  curtain  wall  is  decorated  with  a  lavish  display  of 
vertical  mouldings  and  the  ridges,  eaves  and  mitred  angles  are  fretted 
with  serrated  cusps.  This  ornamentation  is  suggestive  rather  than 
precise,  but  is  none  the  less  effective.  It  is  repetitive,  not  symmetrical. 
But  though  exact  symmetry-  is  wanting,  Nature  has  here  brought  home 
to  us  the  truth  that  symmetry  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  range  of  de- 
vices by  which  beauty  can  be  realized." 

"  'And  finer  forms  are  in  the  quarry 
Than  ever  Angelo  evoked  ! ' ' 
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Photograph    by    Douglas    While. 


HE   RED  AND   WHITE  WALL 


T'lrilliaiit    contrasts    like    this    occur    frequently.*     These    red    and    white    sandstones    were 
swept  up  as  sand  by   winds  blowing  across  prehistoric   deserts. 
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•'Nothinir  can  exceed  the  wondrous  beauty  of  Little  Zion  Valley, 
which  separates  the  two  towers  and  their  respective  groups  of  towers. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  sublime  structures  which  look  down  into  its 
depths,  for  similar  ones  are  seen  on  either  hand  along  its  recedinjr  vista 
until  a  turn  in  the  course  carries  the  valley  out  of  sig-ht.  In  its  pro- 
portions it  is  about  equal  to  YoSemite,  but  in  the  nobility  and  beauty 
of  the  sculptures  there  is  no  comparison.     It  is  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr." 

Details  of  the  Canyon  Journey 

No  detailed  description  of  Zion  Canyon  is  possible  in  the  space  of 
this  report.  I  will  be  content  if  I  can  suggest  something  of  its  tlavor 
and  quality  to  minds  prepared  by  Button's  introduction. 

For  several  miles  after  passing  the  West  Temple,  the  entering  road 
follows  the  stream  between  walls  a  niile  apart  which  display  the  Ver- 
milion Cliff  in  full  splendor.  On  the  left  the  cliff'  bears  the  name  of 
the  Streaked  Wall  because  of  the  variegated  under-lying  strata,  above 
and  back  of  which  rise  three  glowing  peaks  whose  tops,  peneti-ating 
the  White  Cliff,  gleam  like  marble.  These  are  matched  on  the  opposite 
side  by  three  impressive  towers  of  similar  structure  and  coloring,  only 
one  of  which,  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun,  yet  bears  a  name. 

Absorbed  in  this  unique  spectacle,  the  traveller  is  unprepared  for 
the  stately  grandeur  of  the  Court  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  entrance  of 
Birch  Creek  from  the  west  here  has  broadened  the  valley  into  a  tri- 
angular plaza,  behind  one  side  of  which  rise  impressive  towers  which 
the  Mormons  named  the  Three  Patriarchs.  And  patriarchs  indeed 
thej^  are,  standing  side  by  side  in  ceremonious  parade,  clothed  from 
their  hoary  heads  in  flowing  robes  of  crimson.  Between  them,  low- 
ered by  perspective,  the  distant  shining  White  Cliff  backs  their  red 
bodies.  Up  against  their  bases  rest  sloping  sage-dotted  taluses  of  ricli 
colors,  a.nd  their  feet  stand  upon  a  carjiet  of  the  valley's  yellowish 
green  foliage.     The  s])()t  discovers  a  solenuiity  which   invites  silence. 

Up  to  this  point,  inclusive,  the  architectural  detail  dcsci-ibed  by 
Button  holds  good.  Above,  with  a  rising  floor  and  a  narrowing  can- 
yon, the  walls  become  progressively  more  definite  and  pi'ccise. 

Just  beyond  the  Patriarchs,  under  a  forest  which  occupies  a  deep 
alcove  in  the  crimson  eastern  wall,  is  the  comfortable  AVylie  Camp. 
This  is  the  vwd  of  the  present  motor  i-oad  and,  sad  to  say,  the  end  of 
the  journey  for  neai'ly  all  who  went  there  last  year,  notwithstanding 
that  saddle  horses  were  available  for  the  still  finer,  even  sensational, 
spectacles  farther  up. 

Opposite  the  cam|)  a  broad  sw(>ep  of  lofty  cliff  merges  into  giant 
structni'cs  which  seem  to  block  ])assagc  northward,  and  beyoiul  these 
begin  t lie  aiii|»liit iicat'M's. 
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Photograph    by    IVillis    T.    Lee. 

THE    SEMI-CIRCLE,    MISNA:SIEI)    RASPBERRY    BEND 

Everything  in   the   picture    is    dark    mahogany    red    except    the    river,   the    yellow   bleached 
sands  and  the  trees,  shrubbery  and  sagebush.     The  projecting  axis  is  called  the  Great   Organ. 

The  first  of  these  amphitheaters  encloses  the  cable.  There  is  no  tini- 
lier  in  Dixie,  and  for  many  years  the  Mor.non  residents  have  drawn 
their  snpplies  from  platean-top  forests  far  back  of  the  rim.  The  sawn 
lumber  is  brought  to  the  precipice  above  this  amphitheater  and  low- 
ered into  the  canyon  by  a  cable  droppino-  nearly  perpendicularly 
twenty-five  hundred  feet,  whence  it  is  carted  down  the  canyon  to  the 
villag-es  and  ranches  of  the  Virgin  Valley.  If  he  is  fortunate,  the  visi- 
tor may  see  the  descent  of  one  of  these  cargoes.  He  may  also  climb 
into  a  cave-like  recess  in  the  northern  wall,  enduring  a  slight  wetting 
fro-n  the  curtain  of  dripping  water  from  the  springs  above,  and  enjoy, 
looking  southward,  one  of  the  grandest  views  which  tlie  national  parks 
have  to  offer. 

El  Gobernador  one  of  the  AVorld's  Ctreat  Rocks 
AVhile  approaching  this  am]ihitheater,  vvhich.  like  the  great  majority 
of  Zion's  scenic  features,  has  yet  received  no  name,  he  has  passed  along 
the  base,  without  noticing  it.  of  a  rock  tower  of  such  proportions  and 
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ma  jest  y  tliat  it  must  he  classed  witli  tlie  famous  group  of  the  g'ranite 
Califoniian  Sierra,  El  Capitaii  and  IIalf-J)ome  of  the  Yosemite,  Tc- 
hipite  Dome  of  the  Tehipite  Valley  and  the  Grand  Sentinel  of  the 
Kings  River  Canyon.  The  usual  comparison  is  with  El  Capitan.  El 
Gobeniador  (the  name  is  Spanish  for  the  Governor)  is  as  isolated  and 
apparently  as  lofty  as  its  faiuous  brother.  But  no  real  comparison 
is  possible  either  in  form  or  color;  El  Gol)ernador  is  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid of  red  and  Avhite  sandstone,  as  dramatic  in  its  difiPerent  way  as 
the  West  Temple  of  the  Virgin.  Its  altitude  and  height  above  the  val- 
ley floor  have  not  yet  been  officially  determined. 

Though  not  visible  from  the  road  south,  it  becomes  the  compelling 
feature  of  every  including  southward  view  froni  the  north.  Its  spe- 
cial quality  is  better  expressed  by  its  former  title  of  the  Great  White 
Throne.  It  was  renaiiied  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Governor 
of  I'tah  to  Zion  in  19]  7. 

To  emerge  froin  the  amphitheater,  the  traveller  swings  a  semi- 
circle around  a  cnunbling  crimson  axis  jutting  from  the  west  wall 
Avhich  is  appropriately  called  the  Great  Organ  because  of  the  flutings 
upon  its  lower  front,  close  to  the  trail :  appropriatel}'  because  of  the 
templed  character  of  the  surroundings.  But  nothing  can  justify  the 
rancher's  name  for  the  majestic  half -circle  through  which  the  river 
flows.  The  title  Raspberry  Bend  shocks  every  sense  of  fitness,  bald- 
ing imagination  from  its  airiest  flight  to  pin  it  in  the  briars.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  will 
retitle  it  appropriately  when  naming  time  comes  for  the  Canyon. 

Swinging  again  into  the  northward  passage,  the  amphitheater's 
west  wall  offers  a  contrast  of  dark  blood  red  and  glistening  white  that 
is  nothing  short  of  sensational.  Everywhere  these  ancient  walls,  here 
perpendicular,  exhibit  below  the  white  a  remarkable  and  entrancing 
range  of  dark  reds.  The  weathering  of  many  thousands  of  years  has 
produced  the  liasic  tint.  But  there  are  innumerable  shades.  In  many 
places,  broad  irregular  wall  areas,  sometimes  acres  in  extent,  are  shin- 
ing black,  passing  insensibly  into  reds.  In  other  places,  where  in  re- 
cent decades  the  surface  has  scaled  and  fallen,  the  coloring  is  unbe- 
lievably vivid.  In  fact  it  is  im])ossible  to  make  tho.se  who  have  not 
seen  them  accept  the  truth  of  these  reds.  The  artist  who  reproduces 
them  is  dismissed  as  an  extremist  seeking  sensation  :  the  lecturer  who 
exhibits  them  in  lantern  slides  is  politely  and  (piietly  dislielieved. 

Tin:  .Mystic  Tk.mit.k  ok  Siniwava 

Impres.sive  as  is  tliis  uuuaiiu'd  amphitheater,  the  Temple  of  Sini- 
wava, a  couple  of  miles  iiortli,  far  exceeds  it  in  intensity  and  charm. 
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Photograph    by    Eyre    Pozvcll. 

EL    GOBERNADOR    FROM    THE    RAINING    CAVE 
Showing    its    architecture    from    a    different    angle.      The    pine-surmounted    cliff    in    front 
of    it    is   all    red,   the    peak   white.      Adjoining    it    on    the    left    may   be    seen    a    part    of    Cable 
Mountain,    from   whose   top   sawn   timber   is   dropped  by   a   cable   2,300   feet   long. 
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Photografli    by   Eyre   Powell. 

EL    GOBERNADOR,    GIANT    OF    ZION 

Above  tlie  horizontal  mark  across  its  face,  this  tremendous  rock  is  shining  wliite.     Below 
it    is    brilliant    red.      Photograph    taken    from    the    dark    red    amphitheater    more    than    a    mile 

north    of  it. 

It  is  considerably  smaller ;  its  walls  enclose  it  in  tighter  embrace ;  it  is 
compact,  perpendicular,  gorgeonsly  painted ;  its  form  is  modelled  ap- 
parently by  design ;  its  axis  is  an  upstanding  rock  which  suggests  the 
throne-back  for  a  smaller  rock  so  curiously  Egyptian  and  idol-like  that 
the  least  imaginative  are  instantly  impressed  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  staud  within  the  worship  hall  of  the  deity  of  some  prehistoric 
mythology.  I  must  leave  the  Temple  of  Siniwava  with  this.  To  write 
more  is  to  write  many  pages. 

And  so  we  leap  to  the  head  of  the  greater  canyon  for  one  glance 
into  the  Narrows.  Where  the  trail  ends  in  the  stream  the  crimson 
walls  leap  sheer  from  the  water  on  both  sides.  On  the  left  the  eye 
caiuiot  define  its  upward  limit.  On  the  right  the  wall  presently  falls 
back  and  discloses  ample  sky  above  and  distant  white  towers.  The 
horses  enter  the  stream  with  lifted  ears  and  tentative  tread,  for  well 
they  know  the  occasional  treachery  of  the  hidden  sands.  The  hint  pf 
mystery  and  adventni'c  in  lliis  wet  tniil  is  strong  and  luring,  lull  tlie 
trip  nmst  not  be  made  without  preparation  and  under  experiencetl 
guidance.     Neither  must   it  be  made  without  the  assurance  of  clear 
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weather  miles  hack  upon  ihc  clitf  top,  for  chjiKhhiirsts  there  soiiietiiiies 
send  swift  and  (hm<ierous  Hoods  (h)wii  tliis  |)i'('cipitous  cliutc.  Water 
•narks  are  visihie  many  feet  up  the  per|)eiidieuiar  side,  and  tiie  eus- 
lodian  tells  of  a  flood  some  years  ago  that  lifted  the  swirliiiy  surface 
sixty  feet. 

Tliis  l)rief  sketeh  will  wholly  miss  its  purpose  of  suggestion  without 
reference  to  the  broad  green  canyon  floor,  deep  with  red  and  yellow 
sand  and  green  with  cotton  woods  and  scrub  oak,  bushes  of  many  kinds, 
cactus  and  rich  desert  grasses;  or  of  the  cool  springs  which  emerge 
from  the  cliff  foot  in  nearly  every  alcove,  sometimes  giving  forth  lusty 
brooks  which  leap  the  talus  rocks  and  dig  green  shady  valleys ;  or  of 
the  sky  which,  robbed  of  its  customary  horizon  mists,  borders  the  cliff 
tops  with  deep  blue,  the  oidy  suggestion  of  blue  in  the  Canyon  ex- 
cept the  river ;  nor  of  the  singing,  fitfid  river,  swinging  back  and  forth 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  changing  its  bed  with  every  winter  storm  oi-  sum- 
mer cloud-burst. 

It  is  a  valley  of  enchantment. 

I  regret  the  disposition  to  a  comparison  with  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
It  does  gross  injustice  to  both.  It  is  true  that  the  two  valleys  are 
about  the  same  length  and  that  their  walls  have  more  or  less  the  same 
height.  It  is  also  true  that  pointed  peaks  suggesting  the  Three  Broth- 
ers of  the  Yosemite  are  common  features  of  the  Zion  Canyon,  and  that 
certain  general  views  in  the  lower  reaches  of  Zion  Canyon  recall  cei-- 
tain  general  views  in  the  Yosemite.  But  this  is  also  true  of  many 
deeply  eroded  valleys. 

Right  there  resemblance  ceases.  Zion  Canyon's  personality  is  its 
own.  Its  rock  forms  are  those  of  sandstone,  which  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  granite.  And  were  this  not  so,  its  warm  vivid 
coloring  differs  so  radically  from  the  soft  cool  grays  and  blues  of  the 
Yosemite  that  talk  of  resemblance  is  absurd.  Zion  excites  where  Yose- 
mite calms.  The  phrase  "desert  Yosemite"  as  applied  to  Zion  is  par- 
ticularly mischievous.  The  rich  vegetation  of  the  Zion  Canyon  in- 
cludes many  desert  forms,  but  its  freshness  and  luxuriance,  and  the 
brightness  of  some  of  its  greens,  wipe  out  completely  all  desert  sug- 
gestion when  once  the  traveller  enters  the  Gates. 

The  High  Plateaus  of  Utah 

Zion  Canyon  will  not  long  remain  the  only  example,  in  the  national 
parks  system,  of  the  elaborate  erosional  fonns  and  brilliant  colorings 
of  the  plateau  country  of  Southern  Utah.  Senator  Smoot  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  the  Utah  National  Park.  But  before  describing 
this  or  further  placing  Zion  Caiiyon.  let  us,  for  perspective  sake,  re- 
view for  a  moment  the  country  of  the  High  Plateaus. 
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Courtesy  of   U.  S.  Railroad  Administration. 

IX    THE   MYSTIC   TEMPLE    OF   SINIWAVA 
The   smaller   iH)ck   in    front   of  the   red   rock   in     its    center   closely   resembles   an    idol   when 
seen    from    the    side. 

Our  great  southwest,  during  periods  compassing  most  of  the  history 
of  the  Earth's  crust,  rose  above  the  waters  and  fell  below  them  many 
times.  During-  submei-sions  it  accumulated  the  limestones  and  most  of 
the  sandstones  which  decorate  the  steps  of  the  plateau  region.  Dur- 
ing uplif tings  it  acquired  two  of  its  showiest  strata  by  gift  of  winds 
blowing  from  dr}'  deserts;  and  since  it  rose  for  the  last  time  it  has 
acquired  its  terraced  character  by  the  wash  of  millions  of  years  of 
rains  and  melting  snows. 

Including  the  Pink  Cliff,  which  remains  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  (J rand  Canyon,  into  which  it  drains,  and  the  Arizona  desert  south 
of  tlie  (Jrand  (*anyon,  it  is  a  single  region  and  must  be  so  considered 
if  we  are  to  comi)i-('h('ii(l  and  appreciate  its  spectacles.  Geologists,  for 
convenience  of  location,  liave  analyzed  and  named  its  elements.  They 
make  four  divisions  fi'oin  north  to  ^outli :  the  High  Plateaus  in  the  far 
north  of  Ihc  I'cuion  ;  the  Tei-i-aced  Plateaus  and  cliffs  leading  down 
from  that;  the  Crand  Canyon  District  in  two  ])arts,  the  Southern 
Plateau  hack  of  the  noi'th  rim  and  the  Canyon  itself;  and  the  Colo- 
rado i*lat(';iii  which  is  llic  iiiiicli  lowci'  ai'id  i-cj^ion  south  of  the  (iraiid 
Canyon,  aci'oss  which  ])asses  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  It  is  the  first 
and  second  of  these  divisions,  the  High  Plateau  and  its  great  steps, 
whii'h  coiicci'M  ns  liere. 
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The  High  Plateaus  lie  in  three  ui-oups  cxtendiii^'  fi'oiii  the  ilufri- 
eane  Fault  east  and  noilh,  and  these  ai'e  divided  by  canyons  into  nine 
distiiu't  plateaus  di'oi)i)inji:  the  surface  in  successive  clitt's  fro;ii  nearly 
the  sunnnit  level  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  to  the  borders  of  Arizona. 
These  cliits,  exposin<:-  by  turn  strata  representing'  nuniy  millions  of 
years  of  world  building,  define  their  resj)eetive  plateaus  t)y  boundaries 
of  extraordiiuirily  diversified  shapes.  Seen  from  below,  some  of  these 
plateaus  appear  as  giant  mountain  chains  which,  when  ascended,  prove 
to  be  placid  plains  or.  farthest  north,  level  lake-dotted  foi-ests. 

Rarely  do  the  boundaries  of  these  plateaus  present  straight  lines. 
Bitten  by  long  deep  canyons  and  thrnsting  forward  intei'iiiediate  capes 
and  promontories,  they  protrude,  retreat,  turn,  curve  and  twist  in  a 
thousand  fantastic  outlines.  The  cliffs  themselves  are  similarly  varied. 
Every  erosional  form  which  sandstone  is  capa])le  of  taking  is  probably 
here  exhibited  in  innumerable  striking  examples.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  forms  shows  a  precipice  dropping  some  hundreds  of  feet  from 
the  brink  of  a  wide  spreading  talus,  from  which  sometimes  rise  com- 
panies and  regiments  of  pinnacles. 

There  are  probably  thousands  of  miles  of  cliffs  if  one  should  measure 
all  the  indentations,  big  and  little.  All  are  beautiful ;  many  of  them 
astonish  by  their  loveliness  of  decoration  and  their  grandeur  of  form. 
The  traveller  never  wearies,  so  extraordinary  is  the  diversity  and 
charm  of  the  endless  spectacle. 

So  much  for  form.     Now  imagine  the  coloring  who  can. 

These  cliffs  run  almost  the  gamut  of  color  and  shade,  sometimes 
solid  in  hue,  usually  crossed  horizontally  by  bands  of  strongly  con- 
trasted color.  Some  are  white,  some  gray,  some  yellow,  some  orangC;. 
some  pink,  some  red,  some  purple.  And  there  are  intermediate  tints 
of  manv  kinds,  pale  lemons,  mauves,  innumerable  reds.  Go  where  you 
please  among  the  plateaus,  scenes  of  exrpiisite  delicacy  of  tracery 
and  tint,  of  warm  and  glowing  magnificence,  of  emphatic  grandeur, 
greet  the  eye. 

Five  greater  faults  divide  this  region,  and  these,  with  innumerable 
lesser  ones,  all  running  more  or  less  north  and  south,  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  color. 

The  Gorgeous  Paria  Amphitheater 

This  kaleidoscopic  region,  nine  thousand  square  miles  in  area,  is 
largely  desert.  Its  waterways,  often  torrents  with  the  melting  of  the 
northern  snows,  usually  are  dry  most  of  the  year.  But  some  carry 
slender  streams  of  water  the  year  around,  and  along  these,  as  along 
the  Virgin,  irrigation  produces  croji^  to  sujiport  slender  populations. 
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Here  and  tliere  are  villages  and  towns.  The  drainage  is  south  to  the 
Colorado  River  except  for  the  Sevier  River,  which  finds  its  way  north- 
ward into  the  Great  Basin. 

The  Paiinsagimt  Plateau  is  a  south-pushing  tongue  of  the  High 
Plateaus  shown  on  the  liand  Office  map  in  line  below  Marysvale.  The 
East  Branch  of  the  north-flowing  Sevier  rises  upon  its  heights,  and 
streams  tributary  to  the  Sevier  drain  its  western  slopes.  The  south- 
fiowiiig  Paria  River,  overlapping  these,  drains  the  famous  Pink  Cliff, 
an  outcrop  of  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary. 

Right  here  is  one  of  the  splendid  amphitheaters  of  the  High  Plat- 
eaus. It  partially  surrounds  the  head  waters  of  the  Paria,  and,  be- 
cause ^e  Paria  has  cut  very  deeply  through  the  strata  from  the  Pink 
Cliff  down,  it  affords  an  extraordinarily  complete  as  well  as  wonder- 
fully colored  exhibit.  The  Paria  Amphitheater  includes  in  its  arc  sides 
of  both  the  Paunsagunt  and  Kaiparowitz  Plateaus. 

"Erosion,"  writes  Dutton,  describing  it,  "has  left  the  strata  in 
terraced  cliffs  facing  the  center  of  the  amphitheater,  and  as  ^^'e 
look  across  from  the  southern  cape  of  the  Paunsagunt  to  Table 
Cliff  and  Kaiparowitz  Peak,  more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  we 
behold  the  edges  of  the  strata  sculptured  and  carved  in  a  fash- 
ion that  kindles  enthusiasm  in  the  dullest  mind.  At  the  base  of 
the  series  the  vermilion  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Trias  are  seen  in 
massive  palisades  and  gorgeous  friezes  st retelling  away  to  the  south- 
ward till  lost  in  the  distance.  Above  them  is  the  still  more  massive 
Jurassic  Sandstone,  pale  gray  and  nearly  white,  without  sculptured  de- 
tails but  imposive  from  the  magnitude  and  solidity  of  its  fronts.  Next 
rises  in  a  succession  of  terraces  the  whole  Cretaceous  system,  more 
than  four  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  broad  alternating 
bands  of  bright  yellow  sandstone  and  dark  iron-gray  argillaceous 
shales,  the  several  homogeneous  members  ranging  in  thickness  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet. 

The  Spectacle  of  the  Pink  Cliff 

"But  the  glory  of  all  this  rock-work  is  seen  in  the  Pink  Cliff',  the 
exposed  edges  of  the  Lower  Eocene  strata.  The  resemblance  to  strict 
architectural  forms  is  often  startling.  The  upper  tier  of  the  vast  am- 
phitheater is  one  mighty  ruined  colonnade.  Standing  obelisks,  pros- 
trate columns,  sliattered  capitols,  panels,  niches,  buttresses,  repetitions 
of  .symmetrical  forms,  all  hi-iiig  vividly  ])efore  the  mind  suggestions  of 
the  work  of  giant  hands,  a  race  of  genii  once  rearing  temples  of  rocks 
but  now  chaiiHHl  up  in  a  s|)ell  of  enchantment  while  their  structures 
are  falling''  in  I'uins  Ihi'ongh  ccntnries  of  decay.     Along  Ihe  sonthern 


Photogrnl-li    by   Eyre  Powell. 

THE    WET    TRAIL    THROUC^.Il    TIIK    XAKROWS 
Everything   is   red   excent   the   water,   tlie   trees   and   tlie   great    white   iiyra;nid    m    tiie   back- 
ground.     This    shows    tlie    beginning    of   the    Narrows,    the   overlapoing   walls    of    w'lich    a    few 
miles    further    un   approach    so   closely    that   the    sky    above    is    hidden.      There    are.    f|uicksands 
at  the   turn   of  the  stream. 
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and  sdutlieastorn  flank  of  the  Paunsagunt  these  ruins  sti-etcli  mile 
after  mile. 

"But  tlie  t-rowning  work  is  Table  Clift'  in  the  background.  Stand- 
ing eleven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  and  projected  against  the 
deep  blue  of  the  western  sky,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast  Acrop- 
olis crowned  with  a  Parthenon.  It  is  hard  to  dispel  the  fancy  that 
this  is  a  work  of  some  intelligence  and  design  akin  to  that  of  human- 
ity but  far  grander. 

"Such  glorious  tints,  such  keen  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  such 
profusion  of  sculptured  forms  can  never  be  forgotten  by  him  who  has 
once  beheld  them.  Thi'^  is  one  of  the  i^rand  panoramas  of  the  Plateau 
Country  and  typical  in  all  respects. 

"To  the  eye  which  is  not  trained  to  it  and  the  mind  which  is  not 
inured  to  its  strangeness,  its  desolation  and  grotesqueness  nuty  be 
repulsive  rather  than  attractive,  but  to  the  mind  which  has  gro\\'n 
into  sympathy  with  such  scenes  it  conveys  a  sense  of  power  and  gran- 
deur and  a  fulness  of  meaning  which  lay  hold  of  the  sensibilities  more 
forcibly  than  tropical  verdure  or  snow-clad  Alps  or  Arcadian  Valley." 

One  Niche  in  the  Pink  Cliff 

Out  of  this  immense  scenic  amphitheater,  itself  one  of  many  in  the 
High  Plateaus,  a  single  recess  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  many  can- 
yons has  been  chosen  for  the  Utah  National  Park.  It  may  be  located 
geologically  as  a  niche  in  the  top  of  the  Pink  Cliff.  It  may  be  placed 
geographically  on  the  larger  maps  by  following  up  the  Sevier  River 
Valley,  which  carries  a  spur  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
as  far  as  ]\Iarysvale,  and  dropping  the  eye  directly  south  until  it  en- 
counters the  headwaters  of  the  Paria  River.  You  wall  note  six  creeks 
entering  the  Paria  from  the  Pink  Cliff'  on  the  west,  and  a  group  of 
five  villages.  Bryce  Creek  is  the  smallest  and  northernmost  of  these 
creeks,  between  the  villages  of  Tropic  and  Cainionvale.  A  recess  in 
the  canyon  of  this  creek  is  the  spot  we  seek. 

Geologists  discovered  the  scenic  story  of  this  region  many  years  ago, 
but  the  rapturous  descriptions  of  Dutton  and  those  who  followed  him 
have  remained  entombed  in  their  scientific  works.  It  is  a  marked  ex- 
ample of  our  incui'ious  absorjition  in  the  business  of  living  that  so 
vast  a  region  of  .scenic  sublimity  is  oidy  now  beginning  to  become  i)ub- 
licly  known.  Its  slender  population  seems  to  have  1aken  its  beauty  for 
granted.  One  of  the  natives  of  Springdale,  at  the  entrance  to  Zion 
Canyon,  said  to  me  last  September,  "  I  've  been  in  this  canyon  liuiidreds 
of  titnes  but  I  didn't  know  there  was  anything  to  see  till  pc^ople  came 
in  Iwo  oi'  llircc  years  ago  and  raved  about  it.     It  is  ]n*etly,  ain"1   it?" 
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BRVCE  CANYON,  THE  PROPOSED  UTAH  NATIONAL  PARK 

It   is  a   small   niche  in  the   Pink   Cliff,   "flesh    of  watermelon   color,"   some   of   the   pinnacles 
topped   with   white   and   orange. 

So  it  was  with  Bryce  Canyon;  people  had  to  "come  in"  before  it  was 
appreciated.  And  so  it  will  be  with  the  Paria  Amphitheater  of  which 
it  is  a  tiny  part,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire  great  region  of  the  High 
Plateaus,  where  people  have  not  yet  come  in.  Other  national  parks 
no  doubt  there  await  discovery. 

It  is  a  safe  statement  that  the  propinquity  of  Bryce  Canyon  to  roads 
and  villages  made  it  the  second  of  the  special  beauty  spots  of  the  pla- 
teau region  to  dribble  into  appreciation.  The  automobile  brought 
"people"  to  Tropic  and  Cannonville,  salesmen,  insurance  men, 
business  prospectors,  explorers  of  the  less-known  roads.  Their  stories 
sent  others.  Mr.  0.  H.  Grimes,  now  secretary  to  Governor  Bamberger, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  explorers  of  Zion  Canyon,  visited  Bryce  Can- 
yon several  years  ago  and  wrote  it  up  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  So 
far  as  T  can  find,  his  M'^as  the  first  publicity  for  this  noble  spot.  But 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  Utah  people  refused  to  ap})reciate 
their  own  till  outsiders  should  come  in  and  tell  them  that  what  they 
had  was  good. 

Mr.  Grimes  persisted,  nevertheless,  and  was  one  of  a  few  enthusiasts 
to  press  the  glories  of  the  region  before  the  Utah  Legisature,  which 
passed  on  March  13,  1!)19,  the  following  Joint  Memorial: 


Petitionixg  the  Congress  op  the  United  States  to  Create 
''The  Temple  of  the  Gods  National  Monument" 

To  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  St<ites : 

Your  me.norialists,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  respeetfully  represent : 

On  the  public  domain  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Sevier  National 
Forest,  in  the  Pink  Mountain  region,  near  Tropic,  Garfield  County, 
Utah,  there  is  a  canyon  popularly  referred  to  as  "Bryce's  Canyon," 
which  has  iiecome  famed  for  its  wonderful  natural  beauty.  Inasmuch 
as  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  have  indicated  a  desire  that 
the  natural  attractions  of  our  State  and  our  Country  be  protected  and 
preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  posterity,  therefore,  your  memorialists 
respectfully  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  aside  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  a  suitable  area  embracuig 
"Bryce's  Canyon"  as  a  national  monument  under  the  name  of  the 
"Temple  of  the  Gods  National  Monument." 

Doubtless  the  petition  reached  Congress.  But  it  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  creates  National  Monuments,  and  had  the  mem- 
orial been  sent  to  hitn,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  referred  to  the 
Department  ot  the  Interior  for  investigation. 

xVs  it  turned  out,  there  was  little  delay.  The  origin  of  the  present 
Senate  bill  was  quite  fortuitous.  Herbert  Gleason,  of  Boston,  visiting 
Zion  Canyon  in  October,  1919,  heard  Bryce  Canyon  described  in  glow- 
ing terms  by  a  chance-met  motorist.  He  made  a  passing  visit  to  it  in 
company  with  W.  W.  Wylie,  and  reported  so  enthusiastically  that  the 
bill  was  introduced  on  November  9th. 

The  Beauty  of  Bryce  Canyon 

I  wish  1  could  describe  Bryce  Canyon  from  personal  obsei'vation. 

President  John  A.  Witsoe  of  the  University  of  Utah,  writes : 

"It  is  a  l)ox  canyon  two  miles  wide  by  three  miles  long,  cut  one 
thousand  feet  into  the  top  of  Paunsagunt  Plateau.  It  drains  toward 
the  southeast  and  overlooks  the  Colorado  Kiver  seventy-five  miles  dis- 
tant. The  sti-ata  in  the  canyon  arc  fiat  low-lying  Tertiary  sandstones 
and  clayey  sandstones  rathci-  highly  indurated.  A  wonderful  variety 
of  erosional  forms  are  painted  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint  of  the 
spectrum,  including  I'cds.  pinks,  creams,  tans,  lavenders,  j^urples, 
blues,  greens,  chocolates  and  whites. 

"This  unparallcd  array  of  erosional  forms  coupled  with  wonderful 


Diotograph    by   Herbert   Glcason. 

THE   GRAND    CANYON    FROM    THE    NORTH    RIM 
Into   this  side  flows  the  streams  whicli,   in   the  ages,   have  carried   the   sands   of  the   Higli 
Plateaus   into    the   Coh)rado. 

coloring  and  dotted  soiuewhat  profusely  with  a  variety  of  evergreen 
trees  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  spectacle  in  the  world." 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  (Iregory  of  Yale  University  who  is  preparing  a  piil)- 
lieation  on  South  Eastern  I  tah,  the  result  of  three  season's  tieUl  woi-k, 
writes : 

"Bryce  Canyon  is  the  most  picturescpie  of  the  alcoves  in  the  East 
face  of  Paunsagunt  Plateau.  The  ])rilliaiit  colored  rliffs  ;Hid  i)iiuiaeles 
are  cut  in  Tertiary  strata  composed  of  limestones  and  calcareous  sand- 
stones, thin-bedded  enough  and  variable  enough  to  periiiit  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  erosion  forms.  Tt  is  the  Dakota  Bad  Lands  on  an 
enormous  scale,  painted  to  lit  the  pink  and  yellow  colors  of  the 
Tertiary  sediments  of  the  plateau  province."' 

Dutton  wrote  of  the  Pink  Cliff,  in  which  it  is  located : 

"The  lightest  (colored)  )nember  is  frequently  almost  snow  white 
with  a  band  of  strong  orange  yellow  beneath  it.  But  the  great  mass  of 
color  is  a  pale  rosy  pink.  When  the  sun  is  low  and  sends  his  nearly 
level  beams  of  reddish  light  against  the  towering  fronts  and  mazes  of 
the  buttresses,  alcoves  and  pinnacles,  they  seem  to  glow  with  a  rare 
color;  intensely  rich  and  beautiful  fiesh-of- watermelon  color  is  the 
nearest  hue  I  can  suggest." 

Photographs  shoAv  a  marvellous  array  of  closely  ranked  pinnacles 


descending'  from  tlie  c-liff  top  down  tlic  slopin-:'  Talus.  Many  of 
these  ])iniiacles,  ascending  through  the  pink,  thrust  their  tops  into 
the  thin  orange  and  white  strata  above.  Small  conifers  and  desert 
brushes  grow  between  their  feet  and  cover  the  cliff  tops,  a(hling  yellow- 
ish greens  to  the  color  ensemble.  Geologically  speaking,  this  is  a 
young  formation,  an  intermediate  step  in  the  forming  of  a  cliff.  It  is 
found  in  many  places  on  the  edges  of  the  liigh  plateaus. 

The  spot  is  reached  without  difficidty.  One  may  go  by  autouo- 
bile  over  a  fair  road  all  the  w^ay  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Tropic. 
Passengers  by  train  will  find  motor  stages  at  Marysvale  which  run 
through  Junction  and  Coyote  to  Winder.  The  motor  route  from 
Panguitch  is  also  feasible,  but  the  roads  from  Kanab  are  poor. 

A  High  Plateau  National  Park. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  question  which  it  is  the 
province  of  this  report  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Association. 
As  I  have  personally  seen  none  of  the  High  Plateau  country  east  of 
the  Hurricane  Fault  except  Zion  National  Park  and  its  approaches, 
my  opinion  that  the  inclusive  title  of  Utah  National  Park  should  be 
applied  only  to  an  area  that  illustrates  the  range  of  Utah 's  marvellous 
plateau  scenery  is  based  upon  my  reading  of  the  books  and  my  corres- 
pondence with  men  w^ho  have  seen  and  studied  the  whole  region. 

Let  us  have  Bryce  Canyon  in  the  National  Park  system  by  all  means, 
but  let  us  have  it  a  part  of  a  nnich  greater  national  park  which  shall 
include  enough  of  the  Paria  Amphitheatre  to  show  the  gi-eatness  and 
the  sublimity  of  Utah's  stupendous  exhibit. 

There  are  maii.y  other  wonder  spots  among  the  i)lateaus,  but  the 
Paria  Amphitheater  fills  the  condition  necessary  to  national  i)arkhood 
of  accessibility  by  road. 

The  National  Parks  Association,  then,  invites  tln'  rnivei-sity  of 
Utah,  which  has  studied  and  is  studying  this  country  from  every  view- 
point, and  such  recent  investigators  as  Professor  F.  J.  Pack,  of  Utah 
and  Professor  Herbert  E.  Gregory  of  Yale  to  collaborate  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  area  of  the  High  Plateau,  including  Bryce  Canyon, 
which,  ill  |)artii('rslii|)  with  iiicom|)arabl('  Ziou,  will  place  Utah 
s((uarcly  in  the  front  rank  of  nali(tiial  park  states. 
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JOIN  THE 

NATIONAL  PARKS  ASSOCIATION 


'n^HIS  national  organization  of  the  people,  independent  of 
J.-  government  and  wholly  free  from  political  influences^ 
purposes  to  organize  the  fullest  uses  of  the  national  parks  for 
the  people  and  the  nation,  and  to  assist  importantly  the 
development  of  the  national  parks  system.  It  invites  the 
meml)ership  and  cooperation  of  Americans  everywhere. 


ANNUAL    MEMBERSHIP   S3  SUSTAINING    MEMBERSHIP   $25    A    VEAR 

MFE    MEMBERSHIP,    WITHOUT    DUES,    $500 

To  the  NATIONAL  PARKS  ASSOCIATION, 
1512  H  Street,  N.  W. 

W'ashington,  D.  C. 

Please  enroll  me  a Member  of  the  National 

Parks  Association. 

Name 

Date    Address 


Checks  may  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Charles  J.  Bell,  Treasurer,   and  mailed  to 

National  Parks  Association,  1512  H  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,    D.   C. 
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